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he does not realize that it is a very precarious undertaking to con- 
clude, as the writer is inclined to do, that Jewish conceptions of angels 
influenced Christian views regarding Jesus Christ. We are not sure of 
any Jewish literature for some centuries after Christ, and it would be an 
interesting, and perhaps profitable, undertaking to trace the influence of 
the Christology of the church upon the angelology of Judaism. The 
parallelism between Jewish and early Christian thought concerning 
angels, and especially Michael, and the way in which Christ is portrayed 
in the epistles of Paul, in Hebrews, in the pseudepigraphical, patristic, 
and other early Christian writings, is strikingly pointed out. Assuming 
that much early Christian teaching concerning Christ was suggested by 
the traditions in Jewish theology about Michael and other angels, it does 
in no way disprove, nor even cast suspicions upon, Christian Christology. 
Space does not permit us to point out the doubtful interpretations of 
authors cited, and especially of New Testament passages. But the book 
will be read with pleasure and profit by thoughtful students of Christian 
theology. The last section discusses the influence of Jewish angelology 
upon Christology. This is acknowledged to be the least certain, but it 
is a subject of by far the greatest importance. Many will be thank- 
ful for the bibliographical information which is scattered throughout 
the work. 

T. Witton Davies. 
Bangor, 
North Wales. 



Semitic Influence in Hellenic Mythology. With Special 
Reference to the Recent Mythological Works of the Rt. Hon. 
Professor F. Max Miiller and Mr. Andrew Lang. By Robert 
Brown, Jr., F.S.A., M.R.A.S. London, Edinburgh, and 
Oxford : Williams & Norgate, 1898. Pp. xv + 228. 7s. 6d. 

In 1897 two prominent English writers on mythology, Professor 
F. Max Miiller and Mr. Andrew Lang, each published a book review- 
ing his former publications on mythology, answering his critics, and 
vindicating the principles on which he had worked. In Contributions 
to the Science of Mythology Miiller, the leader of the philological school, 
" ripe in years and rich in honors, completed his self-imposed task ; " 
and in his Modern Mythology Lang, a representative of the anthro- 
pological school, makes in his own jaunty manner a criticism of 
Miiller's work and seeks to readjust his own writings to the light of 
present knowledge. Brown, a representative of the Semitic school of 
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Hellenic mythology, was constrained by the works of Miiller and Lang 
to write the book before us, in order to set forth anew the principles 
of the school which he represents. The book is, therefore, a kind of 
apologia pro vita sua. 

Part I (pp. 1-2 1) is devoted to " Professor Max Muller's Last Pro- 
nouncement on Mythology." It is a respectful review of Muller's 
work and a recognition of the validity, in many cases, of Muller's 
methods. Brown maintains, however, that in many cases Miiller has 
pressed his methods too far, and that often where Miiller confesses 
himself unable to explain Greek myths another method would yield a 
satisfactory solution. Part II (pp. 23-79) is devoted to " Mr. Lang's 
Latest Attack." Here the author loses patience altogether. He has 
no faith in either Mr. Lang or his methods, and with a spirit which 
we suspect is somewhat rancorous, though it is somewhat veiled by a 
rich vein of humor, he pursues him and his totemistic methods without 
mercy. Part III, the remainder of the book, is devoted to an exposi- 
tion of the author's own views of the proper method of explaining 
those Hellenic myths which do not readily yield to Muller's philo- 
logical reagents. Here the author shows, in a brief but convincing 
sketch, that the long contact between the Greeks and the Phoenicians, 
when the former were just emerging from prehistoric barbarism and 
were religiously in a plastic condition, has left a deep impression upon 
the religion and the mythology of Greece. Not Aphrodite only, but 
Poseidon, H£rakles, Kronos, Athemas, Kirke, Athena Ilia, and the 
signs of the Zodiac are due in one way or another to Semitic influ- 
ence, while Hekat^ is borrowed from Egypt. Brown lays down these 
sound principles for the determination of such mythological problems 
(p. 90) : " When neither the name [of a divinity] nor the chief mythic 
incidents connected with his legend appear in other branches of the 
Aryan religious mythology ; when Aryan nature-myths do not supply 
an appropriate explanation of his concept and history ; when his cult 
is found in regions either absolutely non-Aryan or else permeated 
with non-Aryan influence ; when his form is more or less unanthro- 
pomorphic ; when his character and story generally are in harmony 
with those mythical personages admittedly non-Aryan ; and when the 
resources of Aryan philology are powerless or inadequate to explain 
his name, and some or many of his principal epithets," that then a 
foreign explanation should be sought. 

This is eminently sound, and Brown has proved, we think, Semitic 
influence in the cases enumerated above. This proof is not put forth 
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here for the first time, but much of it is reproduced from the author's 
former works, The Great Dionysiak Myth, The Myth of Kirke, The 
Heavenly Display, etc. They are brought together here in a con- 
venient form, however, and in a form which Semitic and biblical 
students will appreciate, as in a brief compass it is possible to gain 
many helpful suggestions with reference to Semitic mythology from 
its reproductions among the Greeks. 

As to the explanation of myths in general, Brown holds that all 
possible aid should be sought from every method except one. Through- 
out the book he makes an exception in the case of totemism. For 
totemism he has no use : it never was, is, or can be true. Mr. Lang 
and his totems are pursued relentlessly with logic, ridicule, and scorn, 
even into an appendix, where is reprinted a witty article in which a 
supposed American professor of anthropology in the year 4886 A. D. 
reviews a work which proves the existence of totemism in England in 
the Victorian era. This appendix is good sport, but abominable 
science, and is a blemish on the book ; indeed, this vein is the main fault 
of the work. In his hatred of totemism Brown forgets that after their 
origin was forgotten myths underwent different interpretations in dif- 
ferent places and at different times, and seizes upon a flimsy expedient 
to avoid admitting it. He forgets also that political conquest produced 
syncretism, which gave gods originally totemistic worshipers outside 
of their original territory, and allows himself to be betrayed into 
statements as to the opinions of other scholars which are not quite 
accurate. Is it hatred of Mr. Lang which has produced in him this 
color-blindness ? 

Mr. Brown is betrayed into one or two errors. Gilgamish is 
identified with Marduk(!) (p. 198) ; and expression is given (pp. 94 f.) 
to a sort of rhapsody that through such works as Hommel's Ancient 
Hebrew Tradition " the house of cards reared mainly by Wellhausen 
.... now totters to its fall." Biblical criticism meanwhile, instead 
of tottering, is amused at the dust which Hommel's feigned attack 
has cast into the eyes of the unwary. 

The core of Brown's book is nevertheless sound. The influence 
of the Semites on the Hellenes is his real thesis, and that he has 
proven. 

George A. Barton. 
Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 



